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see their own chances of survival or destruction. At
the same time Kafka is not without an active sense of
defiance: even the laconic humor of some of his tales
rests upon a powerful faith in what Kafka himself
calls the "indestructible"; in those grotesque scenes of
moral suspense in which the pathetic creature finds
himself caught in the grip of an inescapable mecha-
nism, he reminds us not only of Charlie Chaplin and
Walt Disney but of Poe and Dickens.

In spite of the subtlety and precision of his prose
style, Kafka is not, compared to his contemporaries,
Proust, Joyce, or Thomas Mann, one of the accom-
plished novelists. He is rather, with Rilke, the su-
premely religious writer of an age in which man,
caught in inevitable perplexity and doubt, seems inca-
pable of personal salvation.

Near Kafka and Rilke stands Franz Werfel (b.
1890), who, though a decidedly lesser figure, is the
third representative of a specifically eastern form of
religious seriousness. Born like them in Prague, he be-
gan his career with a series of reflective poems in which
he attempted to transcend the modern sense of spiritual
isolation and intellectual arrogance. Throughout his
work he has remained true to this theme and has con-
tinued to speak as the eloquent representative of in-
ward idealism. In a significant essay, Realismus und
Innerlicbkeit (1931), he has pointed to the creative
poles of his art. A number of spectacular and, at
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